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STUDIES IN ALICE XV — LOOKING GLASS INSECTS 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson is a consideration of the third chapter of 
Through the Looking Glass , and the fifteenth great principle of wisdom 
in the Philosophy of Concepts as revealed through the adventures of 
Alice is that knowledge is stimulating or that the acquisition of 
knowledge lies at the beginning rather than at the close of any given 
activity, and is challenging rather than rewarding in its nature. 

The law of growth or of evolution is conflict, and it is in and 
through challenging competition that civilization has been born and 
has progressed to its present point. The mere transmission of 
knowledge is worthless if knowledge is not seen to be more than the 
facts that may be imparted by means of textbooks and oral instruction. 
Thus it is notable that the most ancient example of a thorough educa¬ 
tional system is to be found in India. In that country the antiquity 
of definite teaching methods is unexampled. Moreover the intellectu¬ 
al subtlety developed among the early Aryans in that country is unri¬ 
valed anywhere else in the world. But the philosophy of the East In¬ 
dians was essentially of a noncompetitive sort, and knowledge was 
transmitted as absolute and beyond question and to be taken without 
the slightest indication of critical attitude or else not to be taken 
at all and as a result the progress of education and civilization in 
practically every other section of the globe has pressed so far ahead 
of India as to leave that country to be viewed in recent centuries as 
backward and as perhaps the world's most fertile field for missionary 
work and introduction to civilization. The transmission of facts and 
principles theoretically is never the basis of a real knowing. 
Knowledge creates a necessity to do things. It is significant that 
with the gradual advancement of modern civilization the aristocracy or 
favored classes of various lands are increasingly recruited from the 
fields of intellectual or organizing achievement, and that the scions 
of wealth are to a greater and greater degree pressing out into the 
world to make their own way rather than remaining mere beneficiaries 
of a transmitted advantage. 

Here is the principle of classification or organization. 
Knowledge is found to be less the collection of facts than the corre¬ 
lation or fitting together of facts. Man has become the king of cre¬ 
ation because of his ability to classify things or to establish them 
in categories in accordance with various organized points of view. 

In the Bible allegory of Genesis this principle is seen in the de¬ 
scription of Adam's naming of the animals or recognizing them and es¬ 
tablishing that recognition in a name. Nomenclature and all funda¬ 
mental agreement on terms and representations is the very basis of 
civilization. The symbolism of the third chapter of Looking Glass is 
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interesting at this point in the delightful drawing or characteriza¬ 
tion of the woods in which all names are forgotten. As is pointed 
out a name must be answered to if it is to be a name, and in the magic 
grove there is no answering or no responsibility and so no stimulation 
to effort because no names can be remembered. Of this general char¬ 
acter was the land of the Lotus-eaters. In the attaining to a state 
of perfect peace within of a wrong sort as when responsibilities are 
forgotten there is this idle dream-existence, and it is delightful on¬ 
ly when contrasted with some state of present unrest and fear. It is 
a state actually sought by none but neurotics and subnormal individu¬ 
als. Alice here has the idyllic comradeship with the fawn until they 
emerge from the woods, but as soon as he is removed from the spell of 
forgetfulness the animal sees Alice for what she is and is off with a 
bound. Forgetfulness serves but one constructive purpose such as can 
be made very useful in psychological work, namely, the making possible 
of direct contact with those factors in life which will be most stimu¬ 
lating on any sudden rushing return of memory. 

The achievement of imagination in the chapter, or the fif¬ 
teenth great scientific anticipation, is the revelation here of the 
principles of a real education. This is marked in the modern world 
by a new elective system although still in the stage of trial and ex¬ 
periment and the subject of much bitter controversy when this lesson 
was written in 1928. But as in ancient times it was well understood 
whatever was forced into the being would not stay there, so now educa¬ 
tors are beginning to realize that their task is more to interest stu¬ 
dents in the subject of study than to supervise the details of that 
study. More and more the world of every day is coming to realize 
that the principal advantages of education are social or that it is a 
most efficient factor for inducting the student into the consciousness 
of his section of country, his generation and his stratum of life. 

The basis of social being is the group consciousness which the organi¬ 
zation of knowledge and its classification must serve fundamentally. 

The symbolism of the inner voices in this chapter shows the 
Joan d'Arc relationship of the group or overshadowing consciousness of 
life with each soul that is sensitive enough to feel the stimulating 
encouragement from above or more technically from within. The man 
dressed in white paper is recognizable to the student of symbolism as 
the man in linen of the Book of Daniel. As linen in the ancient 

world was the very finest fabric, so a real rag paper is of regal im¬ 
portance in the modern. This is merely the representation of the in¬ 
itiate higher consciousness or the visual form of that from which the 
voices have emanated as the outer master or superior authority to 
which every aspirant must look for guidance. The thousands are a 
symbol of the fourth dimension, or the field of this consciousness of 
voices, because of the dimensional significance of all ciphers to the 
right of the unit in tabulation. Thus the millennium is not a period 
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of time but a state of consciousness, as suspected by all but the lit- 
eralists among the students of higher knowledge. 

The law of applied psychology or the fifteenth big idea for 
the solution of personal problems is brought out here in the technique 
of foundations. Permanent things must be built on the rock and this 
as Jesus pointed out in his pun on the word petra is consciousness. 

The aspirant who refuses to be in a hurry, and who thereby prevents 
his consciousness from being thinned out, is the one who arrives at 
his goal. The tiny size of the gnat is a symbol of the initial 
smallness of inspiration or is a wee small voice, but as Alice listens 
the gnat becomes large and what is more survives the sudden leap into 
a new square of consciousness. In the aberrant attempts to add to 
the reality of things through the rocking-horse fly, etc. the higher 
consciousness is weakened. Because its jokes or seeking of inner 
meaning are bad or do not stimulate the gnat sighs itself away. Sad¬ 
ness undirected dissipates life but poignancy or conflict in con¬ 
sciousness met by consciousness produces growth. The student must 
learn to LIFT THE CONSCIOUSNESS of life and make a joke out of things 
or must lend a forward-directed and interest-awakening significance to 
all. When he is depressed he must know that the depression is oppor¬ 
tunity if he will but grasp it. He must find the purpose in anything 
that occurs, and then act. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) Why is conflict necessary to growth? What does it contribute? 
What has this to do with knowing? How may you know you are ac¬ 
quiring knowledge? In what two ways is education in India nota¬ 
ble? How has it failed? 

(2) What has made man the king of creation? What is the real power 
in the ability to name? What is the basis of real knowing? 

What is the function of knowledge? 

(3) How can you be sure that the inner voices really give valuable 
advice? What are now seen to be the chief advantages of educa¬ 
tion? How are these to be realized? What is the basis of so¬ 
cial being? 

(4) When all the consciousness of the universe is at your disposal, 
how can your consciousness be thinned out? Why should the stu¬ 
dent learn to make a joke out of things? How will he avoid go¬ 
ing too far? How must he treat times of depression? 

PRACTICE THE APPLICATION OF THE SABIAN DICTUM GIVEN AT THE END OF 
THIS LESSON, AND BE PREPARED TO DISCUSS ITS IMPLICATIONS. 
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STUDIES IN ALICE XVI — TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson is a consideration of the fourth chapter of 
Through the Looking-Glass , and the sixteenth great principle of wisdom 
in the Philosophy of Concepts as revealed through the adventures of 
Alice is that difference is created in attenuation and that the begin¬ 
ning of understanding is in the smallest and most trivial details of 
life rather than in the larger issues. Indeed, it is in petty things 
that the meanness of man is to be realized. Many an individual who 
otherwise is perfectly honest is willing to steal a streetcar ride or 
help himself to a pencil. In the greater issues of life nearly every 
person rises to the point of a generous and tolerant cooperation with 
his fellows. In times of disaster there are few individuals who do 
not manifest the divine indwelling to a superlative extent. There¬ 
fore in all philosophical work and especially in the so-called higher 
spiritual teachings it is necessary to realize that the acquisition of 
the great and enduring principles must be at first in inchoate and 
hazy form. These can only be obtained, that is, in the intuitive 
flashes or be made manifest by the extreme stimulus of unusual outer 
conditions such as cataclysm or supreme emergency until their opera¬ 
tion is recognized in some small and easily controlled sphere where 
observation may be organized intelligently. The higher principles in 
their operation through lower manifestation are embracing or unifying. 
Their downward trend is away from difference. It is the superimpo¬ 
sition of higher authority on a lower realm of manifestation that from 
the point of view of that lower realm is destructive to individuality. 
Control from above is paternal, and so wholly instinctive in its lower 
operation. Difference is divine (Lesson V). It is the conscious 
upreaching from the manifest to the supporting unmanifest. Therefore 
it may be seen that the most trivial things lead to the greatest wars 
and conflicts and that glamour or illusion alone is truly harmonizing. 

Here is the principle of the ultimate or of the root of all 
consciousness. The paternal wisdom which comes from above is as it 
were a glamorous or illusionary consciousness to all life in the lower 
or manifest world. Individual self-consciousness has no real part in 
it. The self borrows consciousness from the race in order to grow 
into a race or whole consciousness on its own account. That it will 
then be a part of a higher consciousness is of no present importance. 
Such reasoning goes on without end and leads to a headache. From the 
standpoint of higher understanding, moreover, it is not literally cor¬ 
rect. All eternal difference lies in ultimate detail. The interme¬ 
diary differences between the atom of self and the embracing over-soul 
are transitory and merely reflective of the real difference inherent 
in self. The ultimate lies in the self, and must be cultured in 
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self. The symbolism of the fourth chapter of Looking-Glass is there¬ 
fore interesting in the delightful drawing of the two brothers. Twe¬ 
edledum and Tweedledee, and in the delicious employment of the word 
contrariwise in reference to that which is in reality no different. 

In the story of the two little plump characters there is the perfect 
swallowing up of all issues in detail, and this is especially marked 
in the preparations for the battle. The number of strings to be tied 
and the various appurtenances to be hung on to each serve to delay the 
actual battle, and this has to be agreed upon in the first place and 
is promptly forgotten on the arrival of the big crow. The rattle as 
useful only for the making of a noise is as excellent a symbol as pos¬ 
sible for the least important case of a real conflict. It is the 
first toy of infant intelligence. The monstrous crow is of course 
the symbol for their desire, which is to have an excuse to avoid the 
fight. If the student will watch children, or adults for that mat¬ 
ter, he will see that it is seldom that a fight is entered except 
because of the unfortunate circumstance of the failure of any excuse 
to call it off. In the front line trenches of World War I it was 
necessary to change the soldiers constantly to prevent fraternizing, 
and the greatest problem during any war on the part of any belligerant 
is to keep the people actually interested. A really difficult feat 
is not to prevent wars, but to keep them going. 

The achievement of imagination in the chapter, or the six¬ 
teenth great scientific anticipation, is the revelation here of the 
principles of a real philosophy or the idealism toward which and away 
from realism the world is turning seriously at last Philosophy is 
not generally considered a proper partner for science, and as a matter 
of fact the philosophies of the present historical period have been 
almost wholly metaphysics and therefore religious in trend and so have 
left to science the task of clear thinking in reference to its own 
problems of the analysis and organization of principles. It is be¬ 
cause of the lack of a real philosophy, such as that which the world 
seems now actually on the threshold of developing, that so many 
thinkers instrumental in the reorganization of modern thought are 
classified as scientists and that so many speculators in the realm of 
thought who in contrary fashion have contributed nothing enduring to 
the world have been enabled by default as it were to be considered 
philosophers. There are fundamentally two schools in philosophy. 

The Aristotelian dominance gave the world its realism, and founded 
science in its first stage. Now the scientific world, as marked 
temporarily by the interest in extrasensory perception and psycho¬ 
analysis, is lifting itself up into the idealism which in truth is 
owed to Plato and to the thinning succession of his followers. 

The symbolism of the red king's dream in this chapter is 
one of the truly remarkable concepts in the book. It is comparable 

to the pituitary mushroom, but it is not new in the world and Carroll 
might as likely have adapted it as created it, with no way to tell 
which. All reality is unreality to a larger reality, so that the 
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great minds in realism, from the beginning of the birth of human 
thought, have seen the necessity to begin creation with a thinking 
being to create it or to sustain the creation in his dream. 

Carroll's treatment has the extreme merit of the deft lightness usual 
in the Alice writing. It is pointed out to Alice that she need not 
fear awakening the king for the reason that no man can wake up the 
dream which is sustaining him. This is the indestructibility idea of 
idealism and a foundation for all larger understanding. Man cannot 
under any circumstances do anything that will annihilate himself or 
snuff himself out. 

The law of applied psychology or the sixteenth big idea for 
the solution of personal problems is brought out here in the technique 
of salesmanship with the world-famous Walrus and the Carpenter provid¬ 
ing the text. Inducements are necessary in all persuasion. That 
is, ideas must be put into things and must be illumined with meaning 
and purpose. As a kitten will not find an object interesting until 
it is moved, and as a woman suddenly wants that item on the bargain 
table which another bargain-seeker reaches for, so desirability and 
value in all things are implanted rather than inherent. The sand 
which so stirs the walrus is the symbol for the unused but worked-on- 
material of life. The oysters symbolize encysted life or experience. 
The phrase cabbages and kings shows the all-inclusiveness of all time. 
In the crocodile tears of the walrus is seen life's compulsion since 
man has to express himself even if he feels called on to shed the 
polite tear as an alibi. The student must learn to USE A BRUSH and 
to paint everything in life with the colors of self. He must learn 
the constructive value of glamour from the modern science of retail 
merchandizing, and outwardly he must lay it on as a first stage in all 
expression. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) What is attenuation and how does it create difference? What is 
the significance of this? What consideration should be given 
to the petty things of life? 

(2) What should be the relationship between higher principles and 
lower manifestation? What is the principle of the ultimate? 

How is the aspirant to understand and apply this? What might we 
well learn about the real basis of fights and use the knowledge? 

(3) What is a real philosophy? Why has the modern world not devel¬ 
oped one? Why does it now seem to be doing so? What fundamen¬ 
tally are the two schools of philosophy? What are their charac¬ 
teristics? What new trends are now observable? 

(4) What idea of idealism is a foundation for all larger understand¬ 
ing? Why? What basic principles of psychology here symbolized 
does all salesmanship use? 

PRACTICE THE APPLICATION OF THE SABIAN DICTUM GIVEN AT THE END OF 
THIS LESSON, AND BE PREPARED TO DISCUSS ITS IMPLICATIONS. 
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STUDIES IN ALICE XVII — LIVING BACKWARDS 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson is a consideration of the first half of the 
fifth chapter of Through the Looking-Glass or to where the queen be¬ 
comes the sheep, and the seventeenth great principle of wisdom in the 
Philosophy of Concepts as revealed through the adventures of Alice is 
that effect exists in order to make cause real. This of course is 
one of the many seeming paradoxes in any analysis of the eternal prin¬ 
ciples, but the paradox is not genuine. Everything is cognized 
through the agency of a point of view, and under ordinary circumstanc¬ 
es an effect is considered as the purposeless or accidental result of 
cause or seen as of no importance of and by itself unless it might 
happen as usually is the case to be the cause of something else. The 
normal point of view of life accepts an existence which is wholly pur¬ 
poseless so far as any concrete or definite consideration is con¬ 
cerned, and while there may be a quite general realization of the ab¬ 
stract or spiritual goals of humanity the fact remains that civiliza¬ 
tion is thoroughly committed to its accidental hypothesis. Effects 
are allowed therefore to become a negative factor in social philoso¬ 
phy. Man generally remains baffled by the circumstances surrounding 
him. But if effects were seen to possess real purpose, from a quite 
utilitarian point of view, the entire problem of life would be brought 
within the bounds of solution. There may seem here to be a very fine 
shade of distinction, but it is an alteration in fundamental point of 
view which is of far-reaching consequences to the seeker. Not the 
factor of cause is of vital importance to man, but the reality or that 
which actually is created by the effect. Thus a stone is thrown and 
this act varies to a vast extent in reality of consciousness due en¬ 
tirely to the circumstances of the stone striking certain objects or 
failing to do so. The principle is nowhere brought out as vitally as 
in the matter of punishment. When men are penalized for effects as 
the commission of crime, etc., the result in general is the encourage¬ 
ment of the cause which has been penalized. A vicious circle re¬ 
sults. Effect strengthens rather than dissipates cause, and effort 
directed on the effects always intensifies cause as for example in the 
case of a blood feud. 

Here is the principle of potentiality or genuine power in 
being and in outer manifestation. Real cause follows its own effect 
for the reason that reality is a function of the higher realm of con¬ 
sciousness. Volitional act and desire or cause, that is, seem to 
precede effect and indeed do so in all superficial and conventional 
outer circumstances of life. The point of view here is wholly mun¬ 
dane, and reality is centered in the realm of sense. To perception 
of this grade all superphysical phenomena are inexplicable, and 
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creation in general is baffling. But as reality is added to cause 
there is added a foreshadowing that far from being occult or spiritu¬ 
alistic is merely the manifestation of a proper self-sustaining actua¬ 
tion. Where the reality in cause is greatest as in marked poignancy 
of desire the effect may become manifest long in advance. And by the 
reciprocal cooperation in and among all things it is possible in time 
for the aspirant to utilize all outer circumstances as effects of a 
cause which as inherent in himself is thus given power and increasing 
reality. The symbolism of this section of the fifth chapter in Look¬ 
ing-Glass is therefore interesting in the portrayal of the Mad Hatter 
in prison. Limitation or imprisonment comes first as sensation. 

Then the trial as realization is second, and finally the crime as ac¬ 
tion. Thus the unthinking man in life actually feels himself pushed 
or impelled into the commision of acts which are at the moment quite 
contrary to his real wishes. To say that such a crime is an effect 

of the precedent stirrings in consciousness is a common quibble that 
leads to an endless searching for causes and that arrives at last back 
to God. But to see the crime or the tangible element in any given 
instance as the cause rather than the effect is to give reason and 
meaning to the elements that have created the reality. Reality is an 
attribute of effect rather than cause. Were this not so the function 
of effect would be nonreality or illusion, and the universe would be 
self-destroying. This is exceedingly difficult metaphysics, but it 
serves to free the fundamental point of view of an aspirant from the 
bondage of time and space. 

The achievement of imagination in the chapter, or the sev¬ 
enteenth great scientific anticipation, is the revelation here of the 
principles of public relation or the new business and social science 
that deals with the weight of popular opinion. Propaganda is no new 
detail of civilization. The vast circuses and glorious holidays of 
ancient conquerors were designed wholly for the purpose of awakening 
popular support for a ruler and his dynasty in connection with some 
special project of interest to him. Manifestos and proclamations 
have always sought to serve the same purpose fundamentally. Rul- 
ership by the sheer imposition of the strong will of a leader has so 
seldom been successful in history as to make very surprising indeed 
the common belief that the mere passage of a law or the election or 
appointment of a certain individual will be sufficient to bring about 
any given result. The churches or temples in the worships of all ag¬ 
es have been designed subconsciously if not consciously to mold the 
heart of mankind, and in many instances the churches have done this 
most scientifically. The schools since their separation from eccle¬ 
siastical authority have been designed similarly to mold the mind of 
man. In the modern world both corporations and general organizations 
of all sorts have learned the necessity for maintaining a department 
of public relations. 

The symbolism of the white queen is an apt anticipatory 
presentation of the principles of prereality or of the establishment 
of control over effect and the consequent deliberate manipulation of 
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reality. In general this might be described as no more than building 
a buffeting consciousness or preparing the self within the conscious¬ 
ness for all eventualities. Such would be the superficial explana¬ 
tion far easier to teach and present to the world than the metaphysi¬ 
cal analysis of the earlier paragraphs of this lesson. But the as¬ 
pirant must see that the power of anticipation is a living power, and 
that it is potentiality or self-sustaining cause itself. The scream¬ 
ing before hurt is of course merely the rather remarkable dramatiza¬ 
tion of the principle by the supernormally wise subconscious or mathe¬ 
matical faculties of Lewis Carroll. The shawl curiously suggests the 
libido of man, and the pins the pricking by which consciousness oper- 


The law of applied psychology or the seventeenth big idea 
for the solution of personal problems is brought out here in the tech¬ 
nique of suggestion. Nothing ever starts or launches itself, but ra¬ 
ther an appeal to the sustaining higher reality is always needed. 

The white queen's offer to employ Alice thus brings out the points. 

To suggest anything is under spiritual law to be assigned to do that 
thing, and by this suggestion life's opportunities are created. Jam 
every other day is life's promise. Believing impossible things is a 
clever symbolization of the expansion of consciousness. Memory's 
working both ways is clairvoyance. The student must learn to CREATE 
OPPORTUNITY for himself. Reminiscent of the apples of the Hesperi- 
des, only self can give to self the jam for today. The present is 
always within control, and through the manipulation of the present the 
past and future are mastered completely. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) What seeming paradox exists between cause and effect? Why is 
there really no paradox here? What is the relative importance of 
cause and effect in the life of the seeker? What alteration of 
point of view is given here? Why is it important? 

(2) How is tomorrow's cause today's effect? How does this help us 
solve our problems satisfactorily? Why is creation baffling to 
mundane perception? Why is reality an attribute of effect ra¬ 
ther than of cause? What value has this point of view? 

(3) What is real as differentiated from other cause? What is its 
relation to effect? What relation to crime have cause and ef¬ 
fect? How has the principle of public relations been of im¬ 
portance in the past? Why is it now developing into a science? 
What change is there? 

(4) How can you prepare your inner self for all eventualities? What 
is a buffeting consciousness? How is it to be established? 

For what purpose? What is the spiritual importance of sugges¬ 
tion? What responsibility do you acquire when you suggest any¬ 
thing? 

PRACTICE THE APPLICATION OF THE SABIAN DICTUM AT THE END OF THIS 
LESSON, AND BE PREPARED TO DISCUSS ITS IMPLICATIONS. 
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STUDIES IN ALICE XVIII — WOOL AND WATER 
Marc Edmund Jones 


This lesson is a consideration of the second half of the 
fifth chapter of Through the Looking-Glass and the eighteenth great 
principle of wisdom in the Philosophy of Concepts as revealed through 
the adventures of Alice is that possession is destructive and that 
crystallization is the challenge to decay. Here is the very essence 
of fundamental natural process since if this were not so the universe 
in time would come to a condition of static rest such as would bring 
all life and being to an end. Destruction is the foundation of con¬ 
struction. So long as there is no void in space there can be no new 
things as things superficially may be termed new until the old or 
space-occupying things are cleared away or destroyed to make the nec¬ 
essary place available. Years ago, in Mexico during an early stage 
of the conflict between the government and the church, a law was 
passed granting possession of a church building only during such time 
as it was under construction. As a result every edifice in that land 
was unfinished, and had workmen busy on it during the working hours of 
the week. This gives an excellent picture of the cosmic process. 
Proprietorship in the sense of perfect usufruct is the basis of real 
ownership, and only so long as a thing may be put to use or may be un¬ 
der construction may it be held in possession. That which is not be¬ 
ing constructed must decay to make room for new construction because 
the law of eternal or universal things is a growth, expansion and a 
building forward to ideals which are yet and always on the horizon. 
Fixity is transition between growth and death, and when a thing be¬ 
comes too crystallized or too fixed it must begin to decay by the very 
law of its tenure of being. Man to retain possession of his property 
whether tangible wealth and possessions or intangible hopes and oppor¬ 
tunities must devise new uses and employment for it constantly to keep 
it under process of construction and so safe from decay. 

Here is the principle of stewardship or of ownership by 
principle which is eternally certain rather than by relatively uncer¬ 
tain fact. Proprietorship in anything of any nature is fundamentally 
admiration or a contribution to it of sustaining reality in conscious¬ 
ness, or encouragement as a similar contribution to it of sustaining 
reality in outer or manifest fact. Ownership can never be taken for 
granted. Miser's gold and hoarded wealth are lost, sooner or later, 
to thieves or to accident and circumstance. Great fortunes that are 
fixed or crystallized by their founders, if not lost in that genera¬ 
tion, are usually dissipated before a second or third generation can 
be reached. The attempt to fix or establish things in a universe 
whose law is motion ends in disaster sooner or later. The man who 
achieves is the man who forever adjusts himself to the shifting 
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panorama of being, and who truly enjoys this adjustment. The symbol¬ 
ism of this section of the fifth chapter in Looking-Glass is therefore 
interesting in its picture of the moving boat. There is rare beauty 
in Lewis Carroll's work at this point. Only to read it sympatheti¬ 
cally is to have the sense of music echoed to the ears. The little 
girl, leaning over until her hair or her senses as in the Goose Girl 
in the fairy tale falls unrestrained into the water and permitting her 
slender arms to drip from the warm embrace of the river of life, gives 
of herself until she is repaid by the spoils brought into the boat or 
into ownership. The boat is a magic boat as it should be and it is a 
symbol of the sustaining consciousness of life as in the case of the 
ark of Noah, and no matter how far she leans over into new experience 
it is impossible for her to fall out. The oars must be feathered, 
that is, handled so as to make the least possible disturbance in the 
water, and life must be handled as sympathetically as possible in or¬ 
der to achieve the greatest degree of stewardship. The rushes are 
scented because it is the law of all existence to make itself as at¬ 
tractive as possible, and therefore to invite ownership by higher or¬ 
ders of life. But when they are picked and placed in the bottom of 
the boat, and when Alice denies them consciousness and reaches out 
seeking for more beauty and more scent, those which she already pos¬ 
sesses promptly begin to fade and lose their scent. The price of 
proprietorship is constant attention and interest. Once the aspirant 
learns how to sustain all things in consciousness he commences to ex¬ 
pand definitely and outwardly in growth and to gain possessions at 
last like the Hebrew patriarch's which blessed the latter end of Job 
more than his beginning. 

The achievement of imagination in the chapter, or the 
eighteenth great scientific anticipation, is the revelation here of 
the principles of molecular activity or the basis of matter itself. 

In recent years it has been seen that if matter be carried down fine 
enough and to its smallest measurable subdivisions, each of these will 
be seen to be as it were a miniature universe existing in a state of 
ceaseless activity. Science is learning that all existence is sus¬ 
tained in motion or that nothing can really remain static and be. In 
all problems of life this principle may be carried out and demonstrat¬ 
ed or made exceedingly useful to the individual. Pure activity, al¬ 
most unrelated, will sustain any idea and in time carry it onward to 
completion. Every difficulty in the world fades away before the de¬ 
termined and persistently reiterated impact of active effort. Water 
wears away the mountains and activity wears down and overcomes the 
most stubborn opposition, irrespective of what the outer circumstances 
may be. 

The symbolism of the old sheep's shop approaches so close 
to the actual phenomena of the astral realm that the investigator is 
apt to suspect Lewis Carroll of genuine clairvoyance. That author's 
material however is gained obviously through dream experiences during 
a life that was except in this clean and fine love for children un¬ 
healthily introspective. Wherever obtained however the incidents 
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of this half chapter are wholly unique in their accurate presentation 
of cosmic principles. In the first place the shop is dark, as are 
all higher realms to those whose spiritual sight is as yet unopened. 
Then it is to be noticed that Alice cannot look at anything directly 
and this is so characteristic of clairvoyance as to be startling here 
to the occult student. Higher things in other words cannot be fixed 
by lower or human sight, and to attempt to do so is to lose them alto¬ 
gether. All proprietorship in eternal reality is held in trust. 

The law of applied psychology or the eighteenth big idea 
for the solution of personal problems is brought out in the technique 
of purchase. Nothing can be held in life by static means or be taken 
for granted, and a purchase hold on things is only to be gained 
through activity in connection with them. On the return to the shop 
there is the buying of the egg. Two are cheaper than one. Thus 
wealthy people live far more economically than those just above the 
actual poverty class. But what is purchased must have sustaining 
consciousness given to it, and since more must be given to the two 
than the one the initial price in the first instance is less. In 
other words the less a person in life is able to use anything con¬ 
structively, the greater the price exacted from him by life since it 
is the tendency of life to equalize. It is to be noted that the pur¬ 
chase is in the literal or material world conventionally enough, but 
that it is necessary in this allegory for delivery to be taken in ac¬ 
tivity. This is the point that has just been explained. The stu¬ 
dent must learn to PAY MORE FOR LESS, but as a matter of essential 
warning only after he has learned to exact value in every purchase. 
That is, he must raise his stratum of consciousness constantly, or 
must rise consistently in his spending class and in his holding to his 
standards of life. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION 

(1) If possession is destructive, what should we do about those pos¬ 
sessions we now have? What good service does destruction per¬ 
form? What is the universal law of nature which allows nothing 
to be static? How may proper understanding and use of this law 
lead to achievement? 

(2) What is the principle of stewardship? On what does it depend? 
What price does it exact? What is the price of taking anything 
for granted? Why can ownership never be taken for granted? 

What is the law of true ownership? 

(3) What determines the closing of a cycle of experience for us even 
when we are not aware of it consciously? Why is constant read¬ 
justment necessary? Of what advantage to the student is a deep¬ 
ening understanding of the basis of matter? 

(4) How does one gain a purchase hold on anything? In what ways 
does the old sheep's shop approach the actual phenomena of the 
astral realm? What is your understanding of the need to pay 
more for less as an occult principle of use in problem-solving? 

PRACTICE THE APPLICATION OF THE SABIAN DICTUM GIVEN AT THE END OF 
THIS LESSON, AND BE PREPARED TO DISCUSS ITS IMPLICATIONS. 




